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CRITICISM AND WAYS OF INQUIRY? 


i of the preoccupations of present-day psychologists is the 

attempt to discover where we are in respect of method, what 
we are doing in psychology and how we are doing it or might other- 
wise do it. Indulgence in reflection upon the postulates of inquiry 
has long been the privilege of philosophers and also of those who 
have served their time in the interest of empirical science. But in 
psychology such consideration is not a speculative recreation, it is 
forced upon us as a necessity in the search for a serviceable point 
of departure. 

The observant onlooker can not but be struck by the note of 
caution which now marks the psychologist’s attempt to define his 
province and to outline his method. Upon this point he might 
justly wonder whether the psychologist’s difficulty is wholly in the 
nature of his subject or perhaps also in the nature and limitations 
of definition itself as an instrument of exposition. Whether a 
scrutiny of the postulates of definition is a permissible or helpful 
undertaking for those who find it difficult to define their objective 
I do not know, but I believe that it is not a popular undertaking 
among psychologists. In the face of difficulties of definition and in 
lieu of examining the nature of these difficulties, it has been sug- 
gested that perhaps definition does not really matter for psychol- 
ogy,? or that at least any definition should be considered tentative 
and modifiable to suit the particular questions and solutions upon 
which psychologists happen to find themselves engaged. 

But are we in better case on the side of practice? Recent dec- 
ades have witnessed serious attempts to launch psychology once 
and for all in some thoroughly workable form with a method of in- 
vestigation that should promote inquiry and restrain controversy. 
The desire has been for a more experimental and less speculative 
procedure. 

This practical and commendable aim, however, has in the event 
issued in accentuated differences of opinion upon what is a work- 

1 Vice-presidential address delivered before section I of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, Boston, December 28th, 1922. 
2'W. McDougall, Psych. Rev., Jan., 1922, p. 39. 
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able method for psychology. From every angle and from every 
avenue debates upon theory and upon method pour in upon us—one 
can not escape them if one would. They obtrude in the introdye. 
tions of our newest t#xt books and continue more or less persis. 
tently through the paj’es into the appendices. And the proportion 
of space devoted to tiese matters in our journals and conference 
programmes is steadil: increasing. Under these circumstances dis. 
cussion is inevitable and may be helpful in clearing the air, al. 
though mere increase in the variety of views may indicate either 
fertility or confusion of thought. The concensus of opinion at 
present is apparently that there is something important to discuss 
and to settle regarding ways of inquiry for psychological purposes, 
but there seems unanimity upon very little else. Is it that we are 
in a transition period—and a transition from and to what? Is the 
present restiveness in psychology merely a mark of normal growth 
or is it indicative of serious trouble ? 

Possibly every gene‘ation of workers is prone to over-emphasize 
the significance of its own work, considering it to be a transition 
period of peculiar importance. We who are immediately concerned, 
however, can not wait for the verdict of history, we must choose 
our way. But to consider wisely those issues which we consider 
basie will require more than declamation or personal preference on 
our part. Debate upon the merits of conflicting views is of doubt- 
ful worth without some precise criterion of judgment—some basis, 
itself exempt from debate, which will be a means for critically 
evaluating the procedures in question. To formulate a set of 
principles for this purpose is, I believe, analytically more difficult 
and critically more important than to propound what is perhaps a 
radical departure from a familiar plan of inquiry which has en- 
joyed the sanction of acceptance. The recent as well as the classical 
history of psychology offers us examples of deviations in method, 
but to establish the distinctive merits of these in a conclusive fashion 
has proved difficult for our predecessors and is not easy for us. 
The persistence of this difficulty in psychology has itself challenged 
attention as a point requiring explanation or, if possible, reconcilia- 
tion ; but it may also be that such difficulty suggests the absence of 
a plan of criticism adequate to disclose the essential likenesses as 
well as the differences in the contrasted points of view. 

I propose to touch upon two main topics in this connection, 
first, the essential likeness of some ways of inquiry which are sup- 
posed to be very distinct, and secondly, some suggestions for a pro- 
gramme of criticism. 

Before turning to these points, however, I wish to refer to cer- 
tain criteria which are frequently appealed to in psychological de- 
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bate, but which seem to me to be lacking in critical value. I shall 
select three examples. One appeal which seems to be gaining in 
favor is that psychology should adopt a strictly scientific procedure 
on the ground that this will emancipate oir subject from meta- 
physics. I do not doubt that those who adv: nce this claim have in 
mind something very definite and undesirab e which they refer to 
as metaphysics, something of which they assurae science to be largely 
if not wholly innocent. It is at least evident that they do not 
agree with James that metaphysics is merely an unusually obstinate 
attempt to think clearly. My trouble, however, is not with this 
claim, but with its application, viz., how we are to discover pre- 
cisely what we are thus cautioned to avoid? Formerly the soul 
might have been what was meant, but now the mind, consciousness, 
images, the self, and perhaps even the instincts seem to be in danger 
of this judgment. Are such conceptions, then, the kernel of meta- 
physics, or is it the whole technique of inquiry in which these 
chance to haye a place that is metaphysical? ; Or, approaching from 
another angle, how is one to recognize those procedures or concep- 
tions that are supposedly not metaphysical? Or again, is it the 
dimension, not the kind, of an inquiry that makes it metaphysical, 
for example, if it purports to be a view of the world? Were this 
the central point of objection it probably would not only be more 
applicable to some of the natural sciences than to psychology, but 
it would leave untouched the question of how limits are assignable 
to inquiries of any sort. Merely to pronounce this psychological 
view or that to be metaphysical, however discriminating or pro- 
gressive this may sound, does not, I think, show what distinction is 
being drawn or in what sense it furnishes a critical basis for puri- 
fying psychological procedure. Catch words may have a legitimate 
use in a critical programme provided that they express definite 
characteristics discernible in debated views. But it is my impres- 
sion that terms such as ‘‘metaphysical’’ or ‘‘scientific’’ as com- 
monly met do not in themselves reveal how comparison of views 
may fruitfully be made. 

Allied to uncritical condemnation of metaphysics is the grow- 
ing inclination in psychology to copy the procedure of the natural 
sciences on the ground that the success and prestige which they 
have achieved may likewise be shared by psychology. It may be 
that the method of natural science can offer psychology a way out, 
but this is a question of method and one to be investigated, not un- 
critically assumed. ‘To extol is as easy as to condemn. It is per- 
missible to copy or to reject any procedure we wish, but our selec- 
tion must be judged by its bearing upon the problems to be solved. 
It is the selection and the proper formulation of problems that 
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really matters in psychology as in the natural sciences or in mets. 
physics. Those who advocate adopting exclusively the methods of 
natural science for psychology do not, I think, propose to adopt its 
problems too, but they believe that the problems proper to psychol. 
ogy can be adapted to that way of approach. This is a significant 
suggestion. The point of critical importance about it, however, is 
not how to cast our questions into the mould of the older sciences, 
but to show wherein and to what extent this frees us from the sort 
of difficulties that lead us to such a course. We are living in an 
age when the word ‘‘scientific’’ is rightly popular, but are we loyal to 
the spirit which has made it so if we assume without critical in. 
quiry that the postulates of natural science have this unique ad. 
vantage for the questions of psychology ? 

One additional assumption which prevails through discussions 
of method and which I think to be significantly uncritical is the 
distinction between facts on the one hand and theory of the facts 
on the other. One significance of this distinction is its wide ae- 
ceptance not only in conflicting psychological standpoints, but also 
in inquiries which make no pretence of being psychological. On 
the historical side I believe that one is justified in maintaining that 
this distinction was at one time not universally accepted, that it is 
characteristic of the era of specialized inquiry which arose within 
early Greek thought, and that emphasis upon it as a basic postulate 
of method has steadily increased with the intensity of specializa- 
tion particularly as embodied in empirical science during the last 
two or three centuries. 

Speaking generally and therefore somewhat inaccurately, this 
point of method as we now meet it has two main features. First, 
it is claimed that observation reveals certain distinctions that are 
quite unquestionable. These are facts. We may not agree about 
all our facts, but we will about some of them, so that the category 
of facts will not be invalidated by conceding that observation is 
sometimes imperfect. We have, therefore, the task of improving 
and extending observation and thereby increasing and purifying 
the body of facts. But secondly, facts thus arrived at have the ad- 
ditional property of being more or less problematic as to their 
relationship, notably their causal relationship. For this reason ob- 
servation has not only to supply the facts, but in addition is given the 
task of endeavoring to elucidate or explain the relationship of the 
facts observed. Observation when applied for this explanatory pur- 
pose is apparently assumed to be quite distinct from observation of 
facts, it constitutes a theory or view about the facts, it is subordin- 
ate and has not the same finality as fact, it is accepted as tentative 
and modifiable, it has to perform a service, to be a ‘‘working”’ 
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hypothesis. Theories in this sense are adopted to suit distinct 
podies of fact, some more inclusive than others, and in addition the 
principle is usually accepted as fundamental, viz., that basic to all 
facts there must be some theory—a theory of knowledge. Thus one 
outcome of the distinction of theory and fact is the claim that we 
all are patrons of some theory of knowledge, whether we intend to 
beor not. Why some observation should necessarily have such a role 
in respect to other observation instead of being accepted as matters 
of fact like the rest, we are neither told nor encouraged to inquire. 
For those who accept the distinction as a postulate, criticism takes a 
different direction ; it concerns itself with the way to select a theory 
suitable to the facts and ultimately a suitable theory of knowledge. 

Not unnaturally the distinction of fact and theory is prevalent 
also in psychology. The work of Wundt has greatly emphasized the 
possibility of arriving by some naive manner of observation at simple 
aud undeniable facts. In practice, there seems to be no little doubt 
regarding what distinctions can be thus regarded as unquestionable. 
The old distinction of physical and mental, for example, is accepted 
as unquestionable by some, but disapproved by others, while support 
for either position is not infrequently sought by an appeal to common 
sense. But whether common sense means what the majority approve 
or what the advocate personally thinks the majority should approve 
if they were as unbiassed and discriminating as himself is a question 
we may leave unanswered. 

I have emphasized this distinction of fact and theory first because 
I believe that it largely underlies the appeal to forego a metaphysical 
for a scientific way of inquiry, and secondly, because the distinction 
itself is uncritical in refusing to consider whether the basis of differ- 
entiation which is accepted as furnishing facts is not itself the basic 
point of theory. If the latter be the case, as I think it is, a first ob- 
jective of criticism in respect of psychological or of other inquiries 
will not be to find a valid theory of the facts or even a theory of 
knowledge. The aim would be to examine the starting point which 
offers facts in such a form that they demand a theory to supplement 
them. By this I mean to suggest two things. First, that critically a 
way of inquiry is to be tested not by reference to the sort or the 
quantity of facts with which it deals, nor by the type of theory pro- 
pounded about them, but exclusively by reference to the procedure 
adopted for differentiating facts so-called. Secondly, that a technique 
of criticism which can treat of this point will apply to the whole range 
of specialized inquiries that postulate facts and theories of their re- 
lationship, and not merely to a psychological setting of this postulate. 
In other words, criticism to be effective for psychological inquiry 
will have to be sufficiently powerful to deal with other ways of in- 
quiry which use the same postulates. 
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I shall return later to some of the wider implications of criticism 
in’ this sense, but shall turn now to my first proposal, viz., some like. 
nesses of psychological views which are generally assumed to be 
unlike. Debate which has to do with method usually gravitates 
toward some single issue which to the contestants appear to be clear. 
cut and basic. In psychology at present, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic, such an issue has arisen in the form of an antithesis be- 
tween Behaviorism and Introspection. Simplification in this form 
has the advantage of focussing discourse upon principles rather 
than upon details, but it is not without certain dangers of princi- 
ple; it may be uncritical in two directions. In the first place, 
emphasis is thrown upon the procedures as alternative; points of 
difference rather than of likeness are sought and urged as funda- 
mental. One result of this emphasis is to encourage purism and to 
discourage attempts at reconciliation, but this is secondary. The 
primary result of antithesis is that the purist, to whichever camp 
he may belong, will endorse a particular selection of facts as basic 
and that he will be confident about his selection without any sup- 
port from inquiry concerning how facts may and how they may 
not be postulated. The purist will not question the antithesis. He 
allows that there are two ways of which he elects one, and he will 
justify his choice, if necessary, by its fruits. In the second place, 
to contrast Behaviorism and Introspection in general may ignore 
important variations within either of these procedures. Introspec- 
tion especially suffers at this time from such simplification. 

Going back no earlier than James we find significant variations 
in the way of inquiry that is commonly called Introspection. I 
shall refer to three varieties for illustration. The differentiation 
of mental states that are in a temporal order, but are likewise a 
continuity or stream, James’ declares to be the most fundamental of 
all the postulates of psychology, and he specifically asks to be ex- 
cused from all curious inquiries about its certainty. James’ start- 
ing point is clearly a form of temporal analysis with distinct mental 
states as the unquestionable facts. The problems entailed in this 
way of beginning lead him to posit certain views about the personal 
self and also to hold that for psychology a mind is an object in a 
world of other objects. These questions which pertain to the spa- 
tial as well as to the temporal order of things need not detain us. 
They are derivative from his starting point of temporal analysis— 
the postulate that mental states, distinct, successive, and continuous, 
are the fundamental facts. 

The introspective postulate of Titchener differs from this. He 


8 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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holds* that all sciences have the same sort of subject matter, viz., 
“the raw material of human experience,’’ but that they have this 
in different ways, particularly in two ways. The fundamentally 
different ways which Titchener calls aspects or points of view are: 
First, that experience is altogether independent of any experienc- 
ing person, this aspect being the data of the physical world and of 
physical science. Secondly, that experience is altogether depend- 
ent upon an experiencing person, which aspect is the data of psy- 
chology. I do not think that Titchener considers that the first of 
these positions is unwittingly a mistaken one; I believe that he ae- 
cepts the data of physies as being strictly independent of an ex- 
periencing person, notwithstanding that he includes this among the 
raw material of human experience. The reason I think that Titch- 
ener considers this first position to be intrinsically unquestionable 
is that his other aspect of experience is wholly dependent upon it. 
In other words, for Titchener the experiencing person upon which 
psychological data depend is very definitely a particular nervous 
system, and this of course belongs strictly in his first or physical 
category. The data differentiated, therefore, are the physical and 
the mental; no ground of distinction is offered; it is merely postu- 
lated that these are different. To refer to these as different aspects 
of experience, the one independent of and the other dependent upon 
the experiencing person, sounds as though we were being given a 
differentia for these two aspects in terms of the experiencing person. 
But the latter being physical leaves us instead with only a re-as- 
sertion of their difference. I merely say that if one claims that Y 
is different from X the claim is in no wise supported by suggesting 
that X is a differentia; one merely reaffirms his postulate that these 
are unquestionably distinct, that one is simply not the other. 
Those who advocate this postulate, however, seem alarmed at 
the boldness of their own handiwork. They wish both to keep the 
postulate and to reject it. Thus having accepted that X and Y are 
different in an ultimate sense that admits of no differentia they 
hasten to add that these different things are nevertheless fundamen- 
tally the same thing, for example, that they are the same raw ma- 
terial cf experience. Possibly the claim that things may be dif- 
ferent but without a differentia should not be made, but having 
made this claim as Titchener does in respect of the mental and the 
physical, I can see no point in trying to unmake it. If these are 
different as Titchener and some others hold, I can not see how these 
aspects are the same thing. Lacking a differentia they likewise 
lack a common content which could be offered as a basis of likeness. 
In saying that each aspect is fundamentally the same thing I do 


* Textbook of Psychology, 1909, §§. 2-6. 
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not suppose that the latter is merely to be one or other of the 
aspects themselves and if it be some third thing other than either 
aspect the question of differentiation is then reduplicated and made 
more puzzling than ever. Briefly, the implications in the terms 
“‘aspect,’’ ‘‘dependence,’’ ‘‘correspondence,’’ etc., concern the prob. 
lematic relationship which Titchener’s starting point of the physi. 
cal and the mental presents for solution. I wish merely to indicate 
the terms of his basic postulate and also that these terms do not 
stand in a temporal sequence. This differentiates his starting point 
very definitely from that of James. 

In contemporary English thought Professor Stout * has yet an- 
other point of departure which he claims is unique and ultimate, 
It is that every psychical state is distinct from, but intrinsically 
related to, a subject. The subject for Stout, however, is not to be 
identified with the material conditions of a psychical state. The 
relation of the subject to the psychical state which is object to the 
former is ultimate and can not, Stout says, be more simply defined. 
The subject is different from any and all psychical states and is in 
no wise the whole or any part of them; it is, however, indispensable 
to them. The subject with its object he considers to be a unity that 
is also a process. From this starting point Stout works out prob- 
lematic differentiations other than his fundamental one, for example, 
a parallelism between material conditions and psychical states. But 
these are derivative from his main postulate of a subject-object 
relationship, which alone need concern us. 

The three starting points for inquiry to which we have referred 
are distinct, but they would probably be considered illustrative of 
Introspection. What have they in common? Each of them pos- 
sesses and is engaged upon the solution of domestic problems and 
in each case the undertaking has proved more fruitful of polemic 
than of conclusions. These difficult and controversial solutions are 
not, I think, the most significant point for comparison, inasmuch as 
they spring in each case directly from the original postulates. 
What is there in common, therefore, among these introspective 
starting points: mental states that are continuous but successive, 
physical and mental experience that varies concomitantly, and a4 
subject-object process? It can not be maintained that these posi- 
tions agree in including a conscious observer or indeed that the in- 
clusion of consciousness is a distinctive feature in each. They 
agree in one point only, namely, that each accepts a bifureation of 
subject-matter. This trick of bifurcation as employed by these 
writers is turned now this way, now that, but in no ease is the set- 
ting justified or defended; it is simply postulated as fundamental 


5 The Groundwork of Psychology, Chap. 1. 
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with the terms of the dichotomy as elemental and unquestionable 
facts. It will be convenient for our purpose to refer to the basic 
terms of a bifurcated subject-matter as Differents. Under the con- 
vention of Differents these may not in themselves be questioned, in- 
stead one is permitted, even compelled, to guess, if one can, exactly 
how they are related, which will be a theory of the facts. The 
form of guess is generally in terms of some commonplace simile 
such as that each of the Differents is an aspect of some one thing. 
Similes about the relationship of Differents are legion, they do not 
profess finality but they are attractive for purposes of exposition 
and may even be disguised as a programme of inquiry. Into these 
explanations of relationship we shall not enter except to remark 
that the most troublesome problem about Differents has regularly 
been to understand their temporal relationship. 

The point most open to question about this method is not what 
Differents to select, nor what type of guess will make their relation 
intelligible; it is the validity of commencing with postulated Dif- 
ferents. On the one hand, the variety of ways in which this tech- 
nique has been tried would lead one to question whether any of the 
settings is justified in claiming to be unchallengeable. And, on the 
other hand, the interminable controversies which have arisen in the 
attempt to work out the various settings may point either to the 
extraordinary difficulty of the problem or to the postulate being of 
such a nature as to prevent a solution. These are merely negative 
points and naturally have not deterred patrons of this method, but 
they at least suggest that the method of bifurcation should be ex- 
amined. From the examples cited this method may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

It postulates that in order to examine the subject-matter of a 
field it must be bifureated and dealt with as Differents. Im gen- 
eral this procedure may be characterized as the split field method. 
The opposed factors may be complex, but the methcd inclines to 
search for elemental Differents which define each other by mutually 
exhausting the subject-matter. This is a point of structure, but the 
method has also a functional characteristic. Having adopted a split 
field of some sort it remains to explain how the Differents are re- 
lated. To understand the relationship of postulated Differents is 
the essential point in this method and it is not easy; it seems to re- 
quire that the Differents be not nearly so different as they are 
postulated to be. In this sense bifurcation precipitates a perma- 
tent problem. Of those who accept this starting point, some hold 
that we should not look too closely into our guesses about relation- 
ship, while for those who take them more seriously the temptation 
is usually to claim that after all Differents are not strictly unlike, 
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but are just one thing, perhaps two aspects of the same thing ¢ 
different forms of the same reality, etc. But are these guesm 
more intelligible than others upon which less labor has been ge. 
pended? My point is that, having split the field in order to get, 
start, we will go to any length we dare in order to mend the @. 
vision if we can. On the other hand, granting the postulate, it ca 
not be annulled if we would retain the method. We may, of cours, 
shift our ground and deal with other Differents, in which case th 
method of inquiry will remain, still uncritical of its postulate, 

I have argued that the inquiries of James, Titchener, anj 
Stout are diverse and that if they are alike introspective it is be. 
cause they are all uncritical instances of the split field procedure. 
But what of Behaviorism ? 

Here, too, one can discover varieties, but I shall endeavor ty 
speak in general terms. Behaviorism is very self-conscious of its 
method ; some things it wants and of other things it will have none, 
This, of course, is one’s privilege in planning inquiry. What Be 
haviorism chiefly demands, I think, is the formula of stimulus and 
response. Let this be granted. The interest of criticism is then 
to consider this particular setting of the split field method. It is 
as distinct from the other settings we have discussed as they ar 
from one another, but I can not see that it is unique. To the advo. 
eate of this formula it is pointless to question the bifurcation of 
stimulus and response as a particular selection of Differents. His 
defense would be that these are unquestionable facts and that in 
quiry should not be directed upon this differentiation, but only upon 
the relationship that obtains between these postulated Differents 
And all of this defense conforms to standard practice under the 
split field method. 

In application of its postulate Behaviorism has certain claims 
on the score of thoroughness and of simplicity. I shall refer only 
to points which link its technique with other settings of the field 
method. The relationship of stimulus and response is a form of 
spatial and temporal inquiry that is worked out largely, though not 
exclusively, in neuro-physiological terms. This technique, as for 
example the relation between one neuron and another, is a further 
setting of the split field method and for the Behaviorist this setting 
is not only supplementary to, but presumably more basic than, his 
own postulate of stimulus and response. This borrowing from 4 
neighbor scientist, however, has the double advantage of allowing 
one the use of his neighbor’s equipment and also of leaving ome 
without responsibility for methodological shortcomings of the bor- 
rowed technique. The strict Behaviorist rightly refuses to enter: 
tain problems of relationship that arise from the introspective 
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postulates we have discussed, but he is less concerned, I think, about 
entertaining a problematic phrase like ‘‘synaptic modifiability,’’ 
particularly so long as physiologists will assume responsibility for 
it, Strictly, the problems of the split field procedure belong only 
to those investigators whose postulates produce them, but for the 
users of this method should not the golden rule apply as universally 
in the unloading of troublesome problems on others as in the re- 
fusing of them? 

A further point in the application of the behavioristic formula 
is of special interest because it marks the rise of an internal criti- 
cism which bids fair to initiate a neo-behavioristic movement. On 
its temporal side stimulus and response resolves into the postulate 
of a continuous series of events traced for the most part from the 
extra-organic world through the nervous system into further re- 
lated events. It is manifestly difficult and arbitrary to select one 
event or group of events as first in such a series and another that is 
peculiarly an end event, but this is apparently what we undertake 
to do when we abstract stimulus and response out of a continuity 
of events. The internal criticism to which I refer is a challenge of 
some behaviorists® to others, that they justify their selection of 
some tentatively fixed responses as being instincts, attributing these 
vaguely to inheritance, inner urge, stored up energy and the like. 
This challenge is significant, but I believe that its bearing is much 
broader than has been intended. The objection to instincts is an 
objection on the score of method. It is arbitrary to hypostasize a 
particular degree of fixation in behavior and to invoke a special ex- 
planatory principle therefor because response events are merely 
sequential and always somewhat modifiable. But granting this 
point, it is equally arbitrary to limit this objection to instances of 
marked fixation. Considering our subject-matter as a series of 
events the objection to instinets will apply with equal force to the 
selection of some of the serial events as being in any distinctive 
sense a unit response. And similarly one would be called upon to 
justify the arbitrary selection of certain sequential events as a 
stimulus. Thus we may rightly challenge instinct, but the criticism 
ean scarcely fail to undermine the entire postulate of Behaviorism— 
the differentiation of stimulus events and response events. 

One other point in Behaviorism respecting the temporal char- 
acteristics of response deserves consideration. In the history of 
inquiry, problems concerning temporal sequence have always proved 
notoriously difficult. It has often been pointed out that the solu- 
tion of questions involving temporal relationship is sought in one 


*Zing Yang Kuo, Psych. Rev., Sept., 1922. ‘‘How are our instincts ac- 
quired ?’? 
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of two directions, viz., either from behind or from in front. The 
first or mechanistic way considers the nature of a given event to be 
wholly determined from prior events, while the second or teleologi. 
cal way has the given event in some sense conditioned by forecasted 
events. These two ways of considering the relationship of gy. 
quential events have come to be accepted as antithetical because jt 
has been recognized that any attempt to combine them in a single 
technique leads only to confusion. Although the controversy has 
been long and bitter neither of these ways has been able wholly ty 
displace the other, but the former or mechanistic way is the on 
now most widely favored for what are called scientific inquiries, 
Behaviorism aims to throw in its lot with the mechanistic way, 
which, of course, is its privilege, and one reason for the behavior. 
ist’s antipathy to introspective inquiry is that the latter for the 
most part does not desire or practise this sort of purification. The 
point I wish to bring out, however, is that the behaviorist, notwith- 
standing his endeavor to treat events mechanistically, does not 
manage to rid himself of the forward-looking way of inquiry. 
When we consider these two ways, the backward-looking and the 
forward-looking, they are not wholly antithetical, indeed they agree 
in each being a particular setting of the split field principle ap. 
plied in temporal analysis. One postulates the prior in relation to 
what is present, the other the present in relation to what is to be. 
For criticism it is the like use of bifurcation in these postulates 
that matters, and not the guesses that have been advanced about the 
supposed relationships. The controversies that have arisen in the 
latter are typical of the debates in other settings in the split field 
method.” My point about these postulates as pertinent to Be. 
haviorism is that in so far as any response event is accepted a 
being a preparatory reaction, as showing adaptation towards some 
end result, as exhibiting some tendency or disposition etc., to that 
extent it is an instance of the forward-looking postulate and 4 
mechanistic exposition about this character of response is irrelevant 
and unintelligible. Granting that the split field method may be 
variously applied within Behaviorism and also in other inquiries 


Professor Pillsbury has emphasized the inconclusive and disconcerting 
character of the debates which have grown out of the mechanistic and teleological 
starting points.—‘‘Suggestions for a Compromise of Existing Controversies 
in Psychology,’’ Psych, Rev., July, 1922, He believes that the antithesis in 
these is real, and that it is irreconcilable and inevitable because the mind is 
constituted to work in each of these ways. I should agree with all of Pro 
fessor Pillsbury’s points except his main postulate about the constitution of 
the mind which would be merely a further assertion of the claim that the split 
field procedure is fundamental—the only way in which inquiry may be under 


taken, To examine this postulate in any of its forms is, I should say, the 
whole issue. 
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we can not assume that the problems of one set of postulates can 
be handled by the solution which pertains to another set of postu- 
lates. This is a source of confusion that the pure behaviorists do 
not escape and it is even more evident in the ease of those who at- 
tempt to compromise between Behaviorism and Introspection. So 
far as the stimulus-response way of inquiry is concerned, if a re- 
sponse be stripped of its forward-looking character it would cease 
to be a response in a behavioristic sense and would be merely one 
event in a series of events. I do not suggest that the objection 
which is being urged by some behaviorists against instincts should 
be pushed to this length because Behaviorism would suffer and 
criticism of method would not be benefited. I suggest that the plan 
of inquiry which begins with bifurcation as a basis of differentia- 
tion and then endeavors to relate the Differents so constituted is as 
questionable in one form as in another, and that this particular 
way should be thrown open to question wherever it appears. 

Thus the relation of one event to another in a temporal and 
spatial order as discussed by the relativist is, if I am not mistaken, 
a further setting of the split field principle. It postulates systems 
of coérdinates that are in motion or at rest and studies their re- 
lationship in a particular way. We are told that this setting is ex- 
erting revolutionary influence in physics and I refer to it as hav- 
ing a double significance for our subject of method. In the first 
place, it challenges us to consider whether the main point in any 
inquiry is not the way it deals with the problems of space and time, 
particularly the latter. Thus I have argued that the postulates of 
Introspection and Behaviorism, for instance, can most pointedly be 
compared when considered as particular attempts to deal with this 
question. In the second place, this setting of the split field method 
indicates that the latter is not peculiar to psychological inquiry, 
but applies to physics and, indeed, on every hand. Many inquiries 
with which we are all more or less familiar will bear this out. 
Those, for example, concerning the relationship of organism and en- 
vironment, of thought and things, of subject and predicate, of the 
individual and society, of consciousness and the unconscious, etc., 


will suggest the range of application which this method of postulat- 
ing a split field at present enjoys. One ought not to assume with- 
out careful study that contemporary inquiry at bottom proceeds 


always upon this general postulate of bifurcation. I can only say 
that those investigations with which I am best acquainted seem to 
me to do so. 

A method that is widely current may for that reason alone be 
accepted by some as fundamental, that it is the only possible pro- 
cedure, that the mind is constituted to think in that way, ete. On 
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the other hand, when one considers the endless controversy there has 
been since this way was introduced, for example, regarding what 
Differents are unquestionable, one can not but wonder how this Way 
can be regarded without question as the very nature of things, 1y 
scrutinize its postulate as used in psychology or elsewhere js an 
obligation of criticism demanded by the best interests of inquiry. 

This subject I find difficult to pursue and even more difficult to 
present, but my excuse for endeavoring to propose it here is my con. 
viction that critical research upon the postulates of inquiry should 
have a larger place than it now has in the programme of those who 
conduct researches. It is they who have most to gain or lose from the 
choice of one way of inquiry rather than another. I do not believe 
that the way of commencing inquiry is of little or no consequence, 
rather the contrary. But I can not see that controversy concerning 
one and the same method is time well spent unless the discussion cuts 
to the root of the difficulty that precipitates controversy. 

To review our main points: The present unrest in psychology is 
not unique, but represents a strong determination to purify the 
subject of what seems to be false or questionable problems. These 
difficulties are genuine, they pertain to method and effect any plan of 
inquiry that is adopted. We can not afford to be uncritical in these 
matters or to be more critical of some ways than we are of others 
which chance to appeal to ourselves or to the majority of workers. 
I can not see, although I am open to conviction, that our difficulties 
of method in psychology will be lessened by focussing attention upon 
the questions of Behaviorism rather than of Introspection or vice 
versa, because these ways of inquiry in their starting points are 
instances of the same method. In each ease the claim of having Dif- 
ferents which nevertheless are related in some problematic sense is the 
point in question. Unless this way of beginning can be critically 
justified it is as gratuitous to accept one setting with its theory about 
the problem of relationship as it is arbitrary to reject some other 
setting. If the postulate of bifurcation be rightly applicable in some 
ways, but not in others it is no longer an unquestionable postulate 
and we may properly ask what are its grounds and limitations. In- 
trospection and Behaviorism, I think, agree in merely postulating 
their respective starting points of Differents as unquestionable facts. 

[ also doubt the value of maintaining that some psychological 
inquiries are metaphysical in a sense that others, being supposedly 
scientific, are not. Metaphysics, I should agree, is indefinite, arbi- 
trary, and inconclusive on the very points where one would most 
wish it to be positivistic, obvious, and final. But in saying this I 
mean by metaphysics merely the adoption of a split field procedure, 
any inquiry which follows that practice being thereby metaphysical. 
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Thus it is no escape from metaphysics, as some would suppose, to 
turn from the relationship of the physical and the mental to that of 
stimulus and response, for these categories are alike metaphysical 
and uncritical. 

The more customary manner of discriminating ways of inquiry 
is by the type of solution propounded concerning the relationship 
of Differents, for example, parallelism, interaction, determinism, 
ete. But these are attempts to solve, not to examine, the problem 
obtained by metaphysical bifurcation. To debate these solutions 
or to add to their number is to mistake the outgrowth for the root 
of the difficulty. They remain inconclusive and controversial because 
they accept the postulate of the split field with its impossible prob- 
lem and wrestle with it as best they can—they undertake to explain 
how what they accept to be Differents are not Differents. The Greek, 
Parmenides, at the time this plan was being formulated, insisted ° 
that this was a mistaken problem because of its starting point, and 
the attempts to solve it since his day lend support to his verdict, not- 
withstanding our modern conviction of success. Criticism must be 
more courageous and incisive than to perpetuate undertakings that 
are in any sense questionable. It must boldly challenge bifurcation 
as being an obvious and final basis of differentiation upon which to 
found inquiry. 

I have argued that the postulate of bifurcation is widely preva- 
lent as a method, but that its inherent difficulties become conspicuous 
in inquiries that pertain most intimately to man and his undertak- 
ings. In particular, this human invention, the split field procedure, 
is put to the severest test as a fundamental method when it is tried 
as a means of dealing comprehensively with man himself, or as we say 
psychologically, with the whole individual. It is because the latter 
setting can always bring the assumptions of this master method to 
trial that I feel the position of psychology ought to be uniquely ad- 
vantageous as regards inquiries about method. To be compelled to 
question a basic method, however, is not an enviable task, for the 
situation is frequently regarded as indicating the ineffectiveness, 
not of the general method, but only of psychology as a special in- 
quiry. And there are some psychologists who would prefer so to 
limit their subject-matter that these difficulties of method would be 
less conspicuous. Personally, when dealing with matters of method, 
I should not worry about the retardation of psychology provided that 
the issue of criticism is forced upon the field method in its entirety. 
Otherwise, when in my psychological working clothes, I am content 

8 This at least is my understanding of his contention against the plan of 
bifurcation, i.e., against conducting inquiry by postulating certain Differents and 


then puzzling about their relationship. In distinction from his contemporaries 
he held that this was not the only, nor yet the most fundamental, way of search. 
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to adopt any and every field method setting that is convenient for 
the immediate task, but I should not attempt to defend the selection 
on any grounds except of obvious expediency. 

Should psychology, however, concern itself with an undertaking 
of as wide range as is suggested? I appreciate the objections to 
overstepping the bounds of conventional divisions of labor but I 
doubt if these objections apply in this instance. Departmentalized 
inquiry, since its rise with the Greeks, has been fostered by the split 
field method which they devised, and the resulting division of labor 
has in turn been a deterrent to serious scrutiny of this method in 
general. The history of our own subject through this era bears 
witness, I think, that it has been the victim of this circumstance. The 
justification, however, for psychology dealing with criticism is not 
simply that it has been and is now handicapped by the uncritical 
postulate and problems of the field method. The chief justification 
is, granting that psychology pertains to the activities of men, then 
its subject-matter should not exclude the ways of thinking which men 
cinploy in their several inquiries. I do not suggest that psychology 
eould or ought to implement special inquiries, rather that it should 
contribute its share toward the critical examination of this method, 
irrespective of what that might mean for the categories that are 
now in vogue in our subject. 

May I be permitted to say a word in conclusion about criticism 
as I understand it? Criticism to be effective must in some sense be 
constructive. I have ventured the opinion that a review of ways of 
inquiry reveals not a multiplicity of methods, but one widely preva- 
lent method, that this method remains at war with itself because it 
fosters an illogical element and that this lies in the postulate of 
bifureation and not essentially in any of the solutions for problems 
that are presented by this postulate. Whatever this generalization 
is worth it certainly is not constructive in respect of the field method. 
Even to entertain this generalization would imply that there is some 
means of questioning the necessity of this postulate, that there is a 
way of inquiry which can dispense with it and its metaphysical prob- 
lem. To formulate and apply such a way would be to engage upon 
critical analysis in a constructive sense. 

I can not enter upon details of such an undertaking here, but 
shall mention three points which I find helpful when endeavoring to 
do so. In the first place, assuming the field method to be current, 
but not necessarily fundamental, criticism must not be obstructional, 
it must itself be a specific way of inquiry with its own postulate. The 
title of this paper was criticism and ways of inquiry rather than 
criticism of ways of inquiry and the wording is accounted for by 
this stipulation. Some basis of differentiation must be accepted in 
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the sense of a postulate, but must it be that of dichotomy or the 
split field? No one setting of the latter can offer a critique of any 
other setting without threatening its own existence in the attempt. 
Or in general, any method which professes to be fundamental can 
not take exception to its own postulate in some settings without en- 
dangering all. Consequently, in aiming to be critical it is of some 
value to note that unless the technique one adopts is unquestionably 
distinct from and unrelated to that of bifurcation it is undeserving 
of consideration for purposes of criticism. 

My second suggestion is that one aid in getting out of the field 
method is to get thoroughly into it. The salient point, as was 
mentioned at the outset, is whether observation by the plan of 
dichotomy gives us unquestionable facts or whether this way of be- 
ginning is not itself a way of guessing, in which case theories as 
applied to such facts are then a way of guessing once removed. I 
have intimated that inquiry by bifurcation is an invention and I 
do so because I believe that a good deal is known about the circum- 
stances of its introduction as a technical procedure and that a very 
great deal is known about its course up to the stage where we have dis- 
cussed some of its features. Ways of thinking, like biological phe- 
nomena in general, have an origin and course. I take it, therefore, 
that no apology for a genetic outlook is required of those who wish 
to understand as well as to use them. For eritical as for other 
purposes the phenomena of adaptation, struggle, division of labor, 
in ways of thinking are most effectively studied in their full histori- 
cal perspective and not in terms of some contemporary species only. 
This outlook regarding method is genetic, however, only in a spe- 
cial sense, viz., as a review from its beginning of the uses to which 
an apparatus of inquiry such as the field method has been put in 
the exigencies of the centuries. It is not genetic in the sense of as- 
suming that this method in its course has grown either better or 
worse. The purpose of comparative study would be merely to dis- 
cover what postulate prevailed throughout. The reason I urge not 
only this genetic outlook, but direction of attention to the early 
phases and the antecedents of this subject, is that an understanding 
of origin, of a species of method no less than of a species of animal, 
gives most insight about it. Contemporary debates within the field 
method are important, but they do not reach to the principles which 
govern the postulate of bifurcation; these are more easily discerned 
in the simpler circumstances when this method was first becoming 
dominant in early Greek thought. 

My final point is that criticism will turn chiefly on the way of 
considering what we ordinarily, though perhaps crudely, term 
Space and time. The influence of Kant, I consider, has been both 
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stimulating and stultifying upon this point. It was stimulating in 
compelling men to recognize in addition to an outer order a dy- 
namic mind which employs space and time as the scaffolding for its 
constructions. The unfortunate outcome from this bifurcation of 
things and thought has been that those who dealt more particularly 
with outer things have until very recently left the detailed inquiry 
about space and time to those who dealt with things of the mind, 
They were content to allow that the spatial order, for instance, was 
a mental construction or interpretation on the part of the individ. 
ual erected by trial and error on the basis of certain sensory signs, 
On the other hand, those who concerned themselves with the mind 
have been so busy guessing how these signs were given to the in. 
dividual from an outer spatial world that the supposed mental con- 
struction of space has again suffered from lack of examination. Be- 
tween these two parties who followed the Kantian thesis the facts 
of spatial analysis have got lost in the theory. In psychological 
textbooks, for instance, it is exceptional to find more than a general 
appeal to some theory of local signs with perhaps a few illustra- 
tions of odd spatial illusions. 

Fortunately, the problems pertaining to time have been too 
urgent to be thus lost from view. Under captions such as causa- 
tion and evolution they have remained the core of empirical sci- 
ence. And more recently the problems of change and of adjust- 
ment have made those sciences which pertain more specifically to 
man as dynamic in outlook as either biology or physics. In all of 
these inquiries, however, it may be doubted whether the various con- 
cepts that are used with reference to phenomena of change, for ex- 
ample, origin, instincts, motion, emotion, and the like, are regarded 
as being in any sense particular instances or attempts to pursue tem- 
poral analysis. The division of labor in inquiry makes comparison 
difficult, but comparison of these views is nevertheless essential for 
an understanding of ways in which the general question of time is 
now considered. Although Kant gave space and time to the mind 
we have had to wait for physicists to raise these questions to the 
position of importance they deserve in inquiry, and it is interesting 
that they have had to undertake for themselves an analysis of mind 
which would assist in these questions. Criticism, too, I think, will 
bear fruit in proportion as it holds closely to spatial and temporal 
facts in their fullest and simplest significance. It must, of course, 
question the bifurcation of an outer and an inner order in any 
sense and not less so the bifurcation of space and time themselves. 
My three suggestions toward a programme of criticism, therefore, 
are: 

1. Aim to discover the likeness in particular ways of inquiry 
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historical and contemporary by comparing not the proposed solu- 
tions, but rather the postulates of each new problem. 

2. Aim to avoid abstraction in the sense of metaphysical bifur- 
eation with all theories of relation dependent thereon. 

3. Aim to employ a technique of analysis which, without postu- 
lating bifurcation, will deal strictly and fully with the spatial and 
temporal characteristics of observation. 

KE. A. Bort. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


MR. MURSELL’S CONCEPT OF SENSATION 


N a recent number of this JourNaL (‘‘The Concept of Sensa- 
tion,’’ Vol. XIX, 1922, pp. 684-689) Mr. Mursell proposes 
that behaviorists identify sensations with receptor responses. Now, 
while I consider myself also a behaviorist and while I agree most 
heartily with much that Mr. Mursell says, I ean not but feel that he 
has here slipped into a regrettable fallaey—a fallacy in which, un- 
fortunately, many other behaviorists seem permanently to have 
mired. I would term it the nerve-twitch fallacy, and I would de- 
fine it as the attempt to characterize and identify behavior in terms 
of neuro-muscular contractions qua neuro-muscular, in terms of 
neuro-glandular secretions qua neuro-glandular, or in terms of any 
other neuro-physiological processes qua neuro-physiological. 

Sensations, behavioristically conceived, are not receptor proc- 
esses. They may be dependent upon, caused by, receptor processes, 
if you will, but they can not be identified with the latter. The two 
entities, receptor process and sensation, have quite different sets of 
properties. A receptor process is defined in neural, molecular 
terms. It is subject-matter for the physiologist. A sensation, on 
the other hand, is defined in terms of a set of similarities and dif- 
ferences between the given stimulus and other stimuli. It is the 
way in which the given organism classifies the given stimulus. 
(Tolman, E. C., ‘‘Concerning the Sensation Quality—A Behavior- 
istic Account,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. 29, 1922, pp. 140-145.) 
It is subject-matter for the behaviorist. 

Even ‘‘structuralists’’ grant a neuro-physiological basis for 
Sensation and some of them may even be willing to agree with Mr. 
Mursell in limiting it to receptor-organ processes. But, if be- 
haviorism is to reduce itself merely to an account of these physio- 
logical bases, structuralism is right in looking upon it with suspicion 
and in considering it a case of ‘‘Hamlet’’ with Hamlet left out. 
The real aim of behaviorism must be, not that of ignoring the 
Phenomena which structuralism, however imperfectly, seeks to de- 
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scribe, but rather that of re-describing these same phenomena more 
successfully. It must, in short, be prepared to beat the ‘‘mental- 
ists’’ at their own game. 

The difficulty with the mentalistic account of sensation was that 
it defined sensation as private mental content, i.e., as something 
which, by definition, could not be subject-matter for objective sci- 
ence. The advantage of behaviorism is to be that it will re-define 
these same sensations in objective fashion—as the first or discrimi- 
natory phase of the behavior response. 

As Mr. Mursell has noted, this first or discriminatory phase, 
which constitutes sensations, does not completely condition the 
later phases of the behavior response. Indeed, Mrs. de Laguna 
long ago pointed out that one and the same sensation quality may 
on different occasions lead to quite different completed responses. 
She called it the ‘‘functional indeterminateness or independence of 
sensations.’’ (de Laguna, G. A., this JourNAL, Vol. XIII, 1916, 
p. 617.) It is the recognition of this functional independence of 
sensation as contrasted with what might well be called the fuwne- 
tional dependence of perception which constitutes Mr. Mursell’s 
main and truly behavioristic contribution. His attempt, however, 
to bolster up this real contribution by identifying sensation with 
receptor response qua receptor response and perception ! with ‘‘the 
integration of the various incoming stimuli at the centres’’ is hardly 
to the point and merely commits him to the nerve-twitch fallacy. 

To conclude, it is not any physiological process qua physiologi- 
eal process which should have constituted Mr. Mursell’s ‘‘ Concept 
of Sensation.’’ Rather his concept should have simply consisted 
in the fact that the sensation process, (irrespective of whatever in 
nerve-twitch terms it may turn out to be), is behavioristically the 
discriminatory classification of a stimulus. 


Epwarp CHAcE TOLMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Early Civilization; an Introduction to Anthropology. ALEXANDER 
A. GoLDENWEISER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 428 
pp. 

Dr. Goldenweiser’s book has the distinction of being the first 
general treatment of anthropology from the viewpoint of the 
American school. Professor Franz Boas, the founder of the school, 
1Or rather the behavioristic substitute for perception. For as Mr. Mursell 


very happily points out there is nothing in the behavioristic system which would 
quite parallel the structuralist concept of perception. 
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has put out a prodigious amount of material, chiefly the result of 
field work conducted or directed by himself. His methods of work 
and the lines of his interest could be deduced from this published 
material, but few would undertake such a task. His book The 
Mind of Primitive Man has been the one easily available indication 
of his scientific attitude. Dr. Clark Wissler’s The American Indian 
is, for the most part, a fair example of what may be accomplished 
by American methods when applied to a limited area. The methods 
employed, however, are set forth indirectly without an extended 
discussion of them. In Primitive Society Dr. Robert H. Lowie 
treated a limited phase of culture applying the American methods 
rigorously and placing them in striking contrast with the evolu- 
tionary school and the comparative methods of the American, 
Lewis H. Morgan, and of the majority of the English anthropolo- 
gists. Dr. Goldenweiser has treated practically the whole world of 
less civilized peoples and in all the various phases of their lives. 

The book consists of three definite parts each provided with an 
introduction and a concluding discussion. Part first presents in 
detail five examples of local cultures. Part two gives additional 
facts concerning various civilizations with ample discussions as to 
relations and causes. The chapters on Art, Religion and Magic, 
and Society, are admirably done and probably are the most valu- 
able contributions in the entire book. Part three deals with the 
ideas of early man. This framework is capable of expansion into 
as many volumes. Part first, for instance, is essential for most 
readers before the discussions in the two succeeding parts can be 
successfully followed. While these five sketches are well done and 
give adequate pictures of the isolated cultures treated, it is hardly 
possible to get from them an adequate idea of the character of the 
less civilized peoples as a whole. For America the inclusion of one 
Southwestern and one Plains people would have been especially 
welcome; but in contrast with America, Africa is very meagrely 
represented. 

As Dr. Goldenweiser takes up in part two the various phases of 
civilization, he is careful to show that cultural differences are not 
due to social traits and mental limitations which are biologically 
inherited ; nor is a culture mainly conditioned by physical environ- 
ment. The American school holds that the main determinants of a 
given culture are; first, the preceding cultures in a long historical 
Sequence; and second, the many and long continued influences of 
neighboring civilizations. So powerful, manifold, and intricate, 
because of the long time involved, are these cultural influences that 
it is needless to devote much time or attention to other considera- 
tions. The American school may be said to be devoted to the study 
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of the growth of culture and of cultural interinfluences and dis. 
seminations. In the first two divisions of his book, for the most 
part, Dr. Goldenweiser illustrates this method and is in general 
conformity with the American school. However, Dr. Goldenweiser 
is not a mere exponent of the American school of anthropology, 
His interest and his tastes have taken him much further into the 
formal aspects of methpd, and into speculations as to the origins and 
relations of cultural elements. Part three, in particular, illus. 
trates the character oi this interest. Probably it would not have 
occurred to any other anthropologist to have included such a sec. 
tion in a book of the general scope of Early Civilization. 

Taken as a whole, the book well illustrates the author’s main 
thesis that ‘‘Primitive Man”’ is thoroughly sane and humdrum in 
the larger portion of his activities which are devoted to the secur- 
ing of a livelihood and the practising of mechanical arts. It is only 
when primitive man comes to those phases of life more strongly 
touched with emotion and to the interpretation of origins and causes 
that he flies off into another world, that of supernaturalism, which 
seems to us illogical and uncritical. The author, like primitive 
man, with week-day application set himself to the task of gather. 
ing and discussing with a critical mind the various phases of in- 
dustry and invention, art, government, social organization, and 
religion, but when the end of the week has come and his task is 
finished, perhaps for his own satisfaction, he enters into a discus- 
sion of the several theories of primitive mentality, but still with a 
eritical attitude, and then in a concluding chapter he accepts 
Wundt’s Instantaneous Solution, Lévy-Bruhl’s Principle of Par. 
tictpation, and Freud’s Omnipotence of Thought, and produces 
solution ‘‘without residue’’ of primitive mental life to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and, without doubt, many of his readers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the first edition of so compre- 
hensive a work contains errors, some trivial, and some more seri- 
ous. That the Iroquois have a festival in early spring when straw- 
berries are ripe' is not a particularly misleading statement; one 
has only to be certain that the strawberries are associated with the 
festival to be sure that early spring is a misstatement. A more 
serious error is carried in the title of the book itself. Whatever 
may be said in justification of the constant use of ‘‘primitive” 
especially in contrast with ‘‘modern’’ which occurs so many times 
in the book, it is hard to see what can be said as an excuse for 
‘‘early.’’? It is exceedingly difficult to find a handy term which 
characterizes the civilization or culture of Australia as compared 
with that of Europe. It has become a practice to use primitive, 
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but it is generally thought necessary to say explicitly that by primi- 
tive one does not mean the condition of man at the beginning of his 
history. The adjective ‘‘early,’’ however, can hardly be disas- 
sociated from the conception of time. There is nothing in the book 
concerning the archeology of prehistoric Europe, northern Africa, 
or Asia, as one might expect from the title. 

Well, it is a good book both for anthropolpgists and for the gen- 
eral reader, and it is even a good text book, but of course best 
adapted for classes conducted by the author himself. 


P. E. Gopparp. 
AMERICAN MusEumM oF NATURAL HIstTory. 


The Fundamentals of Psychology. Revised Edition. W. B. Pius- 
purY. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1922. Pp. xvi + 589. 

Elements of Human Psychology. Howarp C,. Warren. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. Pp. x+ 416. 


Among the numerous text-books in psychology that are coming 
from the press, two recent ones deserve special attention. These 
are Pillsbury’s Fundamentals of Psychology, a new edition, and 
Warren’s Elements of Human Psychology. Both of these books 
may be reviewed in part by comparison with earlier books by the 
same authors, in the second case by comparison with Warren’s Hu- 
man Psychology, published in 1919. 

Pillsbury’s Essentials of Psychology, first published in 1911, is 
well known to many teachers of psychology, to whom it has proved 
its usefulness as a text-book. Then the first edition of the Funda- 
mentals was published in 1916, consisting chiefly of an enlargement 
of the Essentials. The revised edition of the Fundamentals is an 
improvement over the earlier one, not only as a result of numerous 
minor changes, but especially by the inclusion of new chapters 
which take up for discussion individual differences, intelligence 
tests, and character tests, and also imagination and dreams, with a 
treatment of the unconscious and the theories of Freud. To many, 
however, Pillsbury’s treatment of Freud and of the unconscious 
will not be satisfactory. In view of such substantial contributions 
to our knowledge of unconscious, or subconscious, mental processes 
as have come not only from Freud, but also, and perhaps more 
especially, from numerous others, for example, from Janet and 
from Prince, Pillsbury’s assertion, ‘‘There fs no sufficient reason 
for belief in an unconscious”’ (p. 457), will not carry conviction 
to many present-day students of abnormal psychology. Warren’s 
Position on this point will be far more acceptable to many psy- 
chologists, the position, namely, that ‘‘Psychoanalysis is based on 
sound psychological principles; for our mental life depends largely 
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on subconscious memory traces and on the attitudes which they 
have developed’’ (p. 184). (It is not to be inferred, however, that 
Warren accepts without criticism and qualification all the work of 
Freud). Pillsbury objects to the argument against psychophysical 
interaction which bases itself upon the principle of the conserva. 
tion of energy, and says that such an argument ‘‘is more formal 
than real’’ (p. 91); and yet he attempts to discard the notion of 
unconscious processes by the very much more formal than real ob. 
jection that ‘‘one can not know what there is in the unconscious 
because by hypothesis it is altogether removed from observation” 
(p. 451). Not only the Freudian methods of psychoanalysis, but 
also the method of hypoanalysis (psychoanalysis through hypnosis), 
especially in the recent treatment of numerous cases of war neu- 
roses, have placed upon a scientific basis a large amount of knowl. 
edge about the unconscious, enough, at least, to make it a neces. 
sary hypothesis, notwithstanding many recognized shortcomings of 
psychoanalytic conclusions as presented by Freud and some of his 
followers. The least critical of reviewers, however, would certainly 
not fail to discover something to criticize adversely in the best of 
books, and the present reviewer would like to state here his predic- 
tion that the new edition of Pillsbury’s book will become a stand- 
ard text much used in college classes. 

Warren’s new book, also, no less than Pillsbury’s, bids fair to 
become a text-book familiar to a wide circle of teachers and students. 
An effort is being made by several authors of recent psychological 
texts to make their books not only adequate scientifically, but also 
of greater interest to beginning students—a laudable educational 
aim. As examples of what I refer to might be mentioned Hunter's 
General Psychology and, more especially, Woodworth’s Psychology. 
Warren’s Elements of Human Psychology belongs in this category, 
unlike the earlier book, Human Psychology, which was somewhat 
difficult for the beginning student and somewhat lacking in those 
aualities which generate student enthusiasm, and unlike Pillsbury’ 
hook. As is stated in the Preface of the Elements, ‘‘The treatment 
has been simplified . . . and the practical applications of psychology 
are emphasized’’ (p. ix). Nor has this end been achieved at the 
expense of scientific adequacy. Indeed, on certain points the book 
is in closer accord with the views of many leading psychologists than 
Pillsbury’s, not only regarding unconscious processes, mentioned 
ebove, but also regarding the relation of mind and body. Warren 
refers to the theory of interaction, which is accepted by Pillsbury 
(see p. 92), as ‘‘the older view’’ (p. 124, note), while himself ae- 
cepting the double-aspect theory. 

Warren’s book possesses several other merits which should recom- 
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mend it to instructors in psychology. First, the list of review ques- 
tions on all the chapters, arranged together at the back of the book, 
should aid the student. Second, the practical exercises at the end 
of each chapter should assist the instructor in applying the peda- 
gogical principle that the student is educated only by his own re- 
sponses, since these exercises make easy the assignment to the class 
of outside work in addition to reading. (The new edition of Pills- 
bury’s book is without the exercises which were in the Essentials.) 
Third, the glossary, which is combined with the index, should be of 
value to the student. 

In view of a recent tendency among certain psychologists to deny 
the existence of human instincts, or at least to minimize very greatly 
their importance, it is interesting to note that Warren and Pillsbury 
both place due emphasis upon the instinct theory. Their treatments 
of this subject, though differing from each other in certain details, 
as in classification of the instincts, are alike in restating the funda- 
mental principles involved in the traditional view, though with 
modifications which show the influence of recent critical studies of 
the instinct problem. 

WESLEY RAYMOND WELLS. 

LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 


La Notion d’Espace. D. Nys. (Fondation Universitaire de Bel- 
t 


gique.) Brussels: Robert Sand. N. Y.: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch. 1922. Pp. 446. 

This is the fourth and econeluding volume of Cosmologie ou 
Etude philosophique du monde inorganique, by Professor Nys of 
Louvain, and the ninth volume which this author has published in 
the general field of cosmology. 

In this work, theories of space are grouped under three heads, 
ultrarealistic, ultrasubjectivistic, and moderate-realistic. Among 
the ultrarealists, who maintain in some form or other the thesis 
that space is a being swi generis and distinet from all corporeal 
reals, are numbered Gassendi, Newton and Clarke, Locke, Spinoza 
and numerous modern writers. The author holds that absolute 
movement is conceivable and is even necessary for the conception 
of relative motion, but that absolute motion does not prove the ex- 
istence of absolute space. The reason for this somewhat surprising 
position is the notion that there may be a real cause of motion 
which is independent of the milieu. Obviously God would be such 
& cause, 

The theories of Kant, Renouvier, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, 
Hegel, Spencer, and various later writers are classed as ultrasub- 
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jectivistic. Though the general ground of this classification jg 
clear, no one formula will cover all of these, and criticism is made 
of each in detail. The discussion of Kant is particularly interest. 
ing. 

Between these two extreme positions are many intermediate 
ones, not all alike and often difficult to classify; these are grouped 
together as moderate-realistic. It is here that, following a discus. 
sion of views with which he can not agree, the author states his own 
position, founded upon that of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
Real space is a three-dimensional relationship amongst real bodies, 
Every concrete space is a thing of mixed nature, compounded of 
real and ideal elements. The fundamental idea is that of distance, 
which is at once the interval of real terms and a formal capacity or 
possibility of extent. Space is a modality of matter, a manner of 
being characteristic of the existence of body. Its nature is thus 
adjectival, derivative from the accidents of physical things. 

The second part is entitled Les Proprietés de l’Espace. Here, 
amongst other problems, the theory of relativity is considered. The 
discussion is eareful—even cautious—but in the end the theory is 
rejected as a consistent mathematical formulation of much interest, 
but ineapable of displacing direct metaphysical investigation of the 
nature of the real. 

The entire work is characterized by the meticulous care with 
which all points of view are considered and all objections set forth 
and met. And it is refreshing to find an author who can conclude 
examination of some problems with the verdict ‘‘We do not know.” 
The book represents a type of scholarship to which American read- 
ers are little accustomed, and the desirability of this style of treat- 
ment for those whose interests are not mainly historical may be 
questioned. But that there should be one such book in this field, 
is a boon to any who desire to get their historical bearings without 
lengthy collation of the sources. It is also a distinguishing quality 
of this study that the issues raised are faced mainly on metaphysical 
grounds; the epistemological problems which in other discussions 
of space would be likely to have first place are here subordinated or 
omitted. 

Format and typography are excellent, and the volume as a whole 
is imposing. 

C. I. Lewis. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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tissement de la médiation logique: l’intuition: J. Baldwin. Le sens 
commun vise-t-il la connaissance?: E. Meyerson. Le théoréme de 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A report of the history, methods, and results of the psychological 
examining in the United States Army has been published as Volume 
15 of the National Academy of Science Memoirs under the title, Psy- 
chological Examining in the United States Army. The volume con- 
sists of 890 pages and is edited by Lt. Col. Robert M. Yerkes, Chief 
of the Division of Psychology. It contains the history and organiza- 
tion of psychological examining in the army and the materials of 
examination. It gives a full description with many illustrations of 
the intelligence tests and a description of the methods whereby the 
ratings were arrived at from the results of the examinations. The 
volume may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
earnment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for $1.75. 

Professor George H. Sabine of the University of Missouri has 
accepted his election as Professor of Philosophy at Ohio State Uni 
versity. 





